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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


One cannot help wondering why people set out to become librarians. Many do so, it must 
be realised, because they are basically unqualified to become anything else. This is unfortunately 
true of many graduate entrants who frequently seek employment at libraries having failed as 
teachers, theological students and the like. They can read and write, and having had sufficient 
intelligence to take a degree, they pass muster as librarians. Most of them would not do so 
if they could, so many of them think, find anything better. Many others are sent to librarians 
for interview by Youth Employment Officers who cannot find higher paid positions at the 
time and, of course, for most of the smaller towns, it is almost the only respectable employment 
for “nice” young ladies before matrimony unless they have been taught typewriting and 
shorthand or know how to handle an adding machine. 


The fact that the percentage of failures in the First Professional Examination remains so 
high can only be explained in terms of unsatisfactory recruitment and lack of real interest 
and determination on the part of a great many assistants. If the standard of recruitment is 
not high educationwise or if the educational standard is high but the interest factor is low 
or non-existent, then a high rate of examination failure must be expected. It is no use blaming 
tutors, oral or correspondent ; examiners or their syllabi. The basic trouble is low pay in 
addition to evening and Saturday work. Unfortunately the prospects are poor, in fact, one 
speaker at the A.A.L. Conference at Winchester suggested that there were no prospects worth 
bothering about. It must be noted with regret that the financial prospects in librarianship 
are few and not very substantial. A more generous salary for junior assistants at the bottom of 
the scale would be of invaluable assistance to authorities seeking the best recruits but will in 
itself achieve nothing if the recruit sees before her (there is little point nowadays in using 
the inclusive masculine pronoun) a lifetime of junior assistantship at a rising but none the less 
low salary relieved only by the chance rather than probability of gaining a position above 
APT 1. 

Each week the J%mes Literary Supplement has its dreary column of posts advertised in 
APT 1 or Clerical grades. A position at Grade II or III ought to be printed in red and anything 
above is so rare that holders of positions in APT III or above do not have to prepare applica- 
tions very often. The competition for such posts is inevitably considerable so that the element 
of chance, already present at any appointment, now reaches enormous proportions. The 
inadequacies of formal applications are manifest to anyone who has read through the pile 
of dull dogmatic drivel which arrives after an advertisement for a job in the Upper reaches. 
The librarian and his deputy sort them through rather like a gravel grading machine, the 
impossible, the bad, the well-written, the likely, the possibles, the probables, each heap 
containing some unknown as well as some known well and too well. The applications are 
analysed and shown to Chairmen with comments and finally a list is made of those who look 
on paper as though they could do the job. There is no need to make any comment here on 
interviews. 

Many librarians will say that this element of chance is the very thing they want: it gives 
them some hope. The new recruit likes a little more certainty. After all, there is no talk 
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here of salaries as high as offered in the Sunday Times. Every boy and girl has a right now to 
become a thousand a year man (that is twenty pounds a week, or about seventeen pounds 
taking-home-money). Nor, to add insult to injury, is there any paid overtime, nor expense 
accounts nor luncheon vouchers, nor car allowances, in fact no “perks” of any kind except 
being a presiding officer at election time or indexing the Council Minutes. Not one in ten new 
entrants to this profession whether he work in public, private, university, special or national 
libraries will be a thousand a year man. This ignores the patently unsuitable who are sacked 
or mercifully resign before taking the First Professional Examination and those who leave 
to be married. There are approximately 600 Public Library authorities, by no means all of 
them employing anyone at a salary of APT III or above and there are as near as makes no odds, 
32,000 service points, the majority, the vast majority, of which are managed by Staff in receipt 
of salaries grades less than APT III. To go further, the majority are graded less than APT II. 
The position is if anything a little worse in non-public institutions but there is not a great 
deal of information available on this subject outside the advertisement columns. 


Thus there is no financial inducement to become a librarian. Few of those young men 
and women who applied for posts in libraries on leaving school this year and who like their 
work, and do not mind the hours, and the dirt and the drudgery and the routine, and who now 
will be tripping off to evening classes or poring over correspondence courses will ever be 
more than underpaid. They will see their teacher-friends rise to a thousand a year automatically 
and have three months’ holiday, their bank-clerk friends will show a rise with almost every 
examination they pass, while they grow frustrated and embittered as effort brings no reward. 
Even poor Willy who carries bricks and mixes mortar will be higher paid. Librarians are 
now on the level of governesses and nannies. 


The solution: Trade Unionism. There is nothing indecent, immoral or illegal about 
unions, least of all about Nalgo. It is not “not quite nice” to belOmp.to your union. It is 
no use ignoring the plain and simple truth that there is no way to financial success in librarian- 
ship without the support of a union. Most librarians belong to a union on the insistence 
of their employers but, it is to be regetted, for no other reason and give scant support to 
union activities. Local authorities of all sizes and political persuasions have long realised that 
agreements which will withstand strain and be in the best interest of employer, employee 
and the community can only be reached with organisations which have the wholehearted 
support of their employees. Only the most conservative authorities oppose union aétivity. 
Now is the time for every librarian young and old to give the faéts of his or her position and 
working conditions to the local branch of his or her union whether it be Nalgo, Nupe or 
any other, so that the officials and district representatives are left in no doubt of the claims 
of library workers. 


It has been suggested that the “awkward” hours of library work is already taken into 
account in the grading of librarians. This is arrant nonsense, but unless the union repre- 
sentatives on joint negotiating committees can be persuaded that the abilities required of 
junior assistants and branch librarians, to take but two examples, necessary for them to perform 
a satisfactory service to the public are of a higher order than those of a junior clerk or assistant 
in other departments of the authority and that the awkward hours question is a valid one, 
then staff will go unrewarded. Ask yourselves when did you last, if ever, do anything which 
helped or will help you, yes, you personally, without any regard for any other librarian, to 
obtain a better salary. When did you last write to your union representative ? Do you even 
know who he is? Be assured “they” will do nothing for you unless you make “them”. 
That man, that distriét representative is leading a fat and idle life unless he is being driven 
by you to press at every possible time for a national award for branch librarians, for reference 
librarians and children’s librarians, for a start. Compensation for evening work and Saturdays 
is the next step and then a salary scale reasonably comparative with other departmental chief 
officers for chief librarians and then a national two thirds award for deputies. 

You are doing a good job. You could be doing a great deal better but you need a little 
financial encouragement. You will not get it unless you work for it. Now is not the time to 
enter into theoretical discussions about whether the A.A.L. should become a trade union, 
but now is the time for you to start making your present union work for_you. 
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Buy, Borrow — or Steal: Thieves’ Methods 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE 


In this journal for October, 1957, I promised to describe cases of theft and any ways of counter- 
ing them; special ways, that is, for the heaviest losses are of books smuggled out, and the 
most effective means of lessening them are (1) ineradicable property-marks, (2) strict accounting 
against borrowers, (3) a mistake-free charge, (4) prompt chasing of overdues, (5) examining books 
on return, and (6) vigilant control of turnstiles or wickets. In the Browne or any similar charge stri&t 
accounting may be obstructed when librarians let contractors fob them off with shoddy 
charging material. 

In recent years charging has become slacker. One fine day a librarian will be unlucky 
enough to fall into serious trouble through book losses, especially if his authority, as may 
be likely, has not quite understood his method, or want of it, in accounting against readers. 
A librarian who enters another service as chief is prudent if, as his first job, he takes such a 
quick census of the stock as that described in my earlier article. If this count discloses losses 
he should ask his new committee to record a minute. 


Born thieves are few, but a moderately-industrious one in a hundred readers may be 
a deucedly-expensive luxury. Scroungers have to be watched too, They would hand to the 
police any purse they found, yet don’t think it wrong to smuggle out books which they 
“forget” to return. 

This article deals only with the commoner thefts, not those of rare books or letters 
and documents or curiosa or gramophone records. I should have thought it impossible to 
smuggle records out—I have no experience with them—but I note that recently a man was 
charged with taking records worth £382 from Leeds Library, and some worth £94 were not 
recovered. 

Case 1. A reader hid a book in a newspaper folded under his arm. He admitted doing 
so several times. Some books were recovered ; probably not all that were taken. He was 
found out because a member of his household, unwitting, brought back a book that hadn’t 
been charged, in a charging system usually free from error. Note: strict accounting. A 
newspaper is the simplest and safest variation from smuggling out in pockets, bags and 
under cloaks. This case being serious, the delinquent’s membership was cancelled. Other 
members of his family could borrow for him. No matter; the book thief always wants to 
choose his own reading, even that he intends to return. 

Reply. None direétly effective. When used to hide a book a newspaper must be in broad 
folds, but to assume theft is wildly rash if it isn’t in the more usual roll or in narrow folds. 
The book and its edge stamp must be seen. Then a courteous inquiry: is the book under 
your arm Stamped ? generally prompts confession. If the scrounger hasn’t a ticket for the 
concealed book his intention is clear; you know it and he knows it. Nothing else need be 
done ; he won’t try again. It is unwise to exclude anyone unless he has uncharged books 
at home or unless he is caught with one outside the library. 


To ask readers to leave their bags at the counter suggests the possibility of theft, and is 
quite useless, as cloaks and newspapers are cover enough. Besides people don’t like to part 
with cases which may hold business papers. 


To allow a reader all the books he can carry away reduces scrounging by the greedy, 
but does not stop rascals who want to keep or to sell their booty, usually the costlier non- 
fiion. It runs up high the number of books idle in readers’ hands. As I said before no fewer 
than six and a quarter million books constantly lie idle at our readers’ homes, and so forty 
million issues are lost every year in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland. Heavy waste indeed, yet an 
unchallengeable estimate except on the ground that it is too low. 

Case 2. ‘Three branches were deliberately raided in two days, four expensive books 


being the loot from each branch. The thief wrote false names and addresses on his application 
forms and in accordance with the library’s practice was allowed to borrow forthwith. 
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Reply. None, without change in the practice. As soon as the overdue notices were 
returned “not known at this address” the application forms were examined and found to be 
in the same handwriting. Photostat copies of the forms were sent to all service points with 
an instruction to look out for other applications in the same handwriting. The thief was not 
caught and the books were not recovered. It seemed plain at the time that the books were 
taken to sell. They could not be sold because the property-marks were irremovable, and no 
others were stolen. 


For some time a new reader was not allowed to borrow until he produced the library’s 
postcard informing him that his ticket was ready. Isn’t it prudent to be bureaucratic some- 
times ? Readers like to know that their property is safeguarded. How long this change in 
practice lasted I do not remember. 


Case 3. Not less than a sackful of high-priced books were stolen from the open and 
closed shelves of a reference library. Nearly all were large in size, and some were odd volumes 
of sets. They were taken to sell as waste paper, then at a high war-time price. Only parts of 
the bindings were recovered ; the police found them on a common two or three miles away. 
Not all the volumes could be replaced, though publishers were sympathetic and helpful. 
Special watch was kept on the reference books for some weeks, at considerable expense, but 
without result. 


Reply. None. It was believed that the thief allowed himself to be shut in when the 
library closed at night, and at dead of night opened the main folding doors from the inside 
and thence got away with booty which brought him perhaps 15s. and cost the library many 
pounds. Experiment proved (a) that concealment was easy, and (b) that by unbolting the 
bolted leaf of the folding door and by pulling inwards both leaves, the lock tongue could be 
pulled out of its socket, and the door opened ; moreover, by pulling the doors together from 
the outside, they could be close-locked again, but not bolted. Makers produce many locks 
which cannot be manipulated in this way. This special case is noted because locking people in 
on occasion may be as useful as locking them out ; a lesson prison and asylum officers should be 
taught every day after prayers. 


Case 4. A very plausible reader, just registered (a fact unnoticed at the time) wanted three 
new books for an urgent special purpose. They were lent to him unmarked. His name and 
address were false. The books were no doubt sold, and he was not caught. The librarian was 
too easy-going, the man plausible and audacious. But after all did not several men, in broad 
daylight, drive up, climb to a library roof, roll up a mass of the lead on its flat, lower it to a 
lorry, and chuckle away with it ? 


Reply. No book without property marks on it should be lent to anyone, bishop or 
bootboy. Indeed, let it be an iron rule that books are property-marked as soon as they are 
checked with invoice. 


Case 5. An art student carrying a portfolio visited a reference library ostensibly to copy 
illustrations. But the happy thought came to him that if he pinched the pictures he could do 
his copying more conveniently at home, and at any time he liked. His method was ingenious. 
He chewed string to thorough wetness, then passed it round the plate he intended to take, 
pushing it well into the back fold. After a minute or so the paper right at the fold was pulp- 
soft and the plate could be pulled away without a sound and slipped into the portfolio. At 
one session he may have stolen several plates while he was copying or pretending to copy 
another. No stubs were left at the sewing fold. I have tried this device myself; it is perfect. 
Did Wise, I wonder, use it to remove pages from rare books in the B.M. ? 


Reply. To deteét the culprit the needle and magnifying check was applied. When a 
leaf or a plate is removed a needle-eye appears at the top edges, close to the back or to the 
headband of the book. Such eyes are at once seen under the magnifying glass, and a needle 
poked into any of them exposes the theft. Having made sure of our man we told the police. 
He owned up to taking about fifty plates, which were recovered. These plates, with all the 
others in the damaged books, were added to the illustration collection, and he paid for the 
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replacement of the books. But the expense wasted on examining books, in staff time, about 
£70, was not recouped. 

This reply is effective only against thefts going on after losses are first known. It is 
useless against the theft of a plate now and then. 

In a special art library, where staff duties are more leisurely and staff vigilance more 
obvious, mutilation occurs less often, while the magnifying glass may be applied to every 
book returned. 


Case 6. An unknown robber cut panels of matter from the set of a technical periodical. 
Probably a razor blade clamped into a wooden handle and a zinc or plastic backing were used ; 
the cutting was hard up against the text and all margins were intact. From the matter taken 
it was assumed that some kind of technical history was being prepared. 


Rep/y. Panel cut-outs, the margins being left, are not dete¢table by the magnifying glass 
(Case 5). Examining the books, on return, by riffing the leaves was the standing reply, but 
had been neglected. I know no other reply. Not all the volumes could be replaced. The 
cost of those bought and rebound was high. A lot of staff time was wasted in fruitless attempts 
to catch the rascal. Today photographs might replace the mutilated leaves, which, however, 
were so numerous that that remedy would have been expensive. 


Case 7. Many volumes, each containing eight or nine pieces of sheet music, had leaves 
ripped out. The few pieces that were recovered had to be thrown away. The mutilated 
volumes were quite useless: they suggested theft to borrowers. The loss, including the 
value of the music stolen, the cost of cataloguing, binding, incidentals, and of the labour of 
detecting the offender, was heavy. No more than a small sum was recoverable from him, for, 
when he was caught, he admitted injury only to one volume. But all the signs were that he 
and he alone had had most of the pieces. 


Reply. The magnifying glass brought the thief to book. Riffing the leaves should have 
prevented much of the mischief, but that precaution had been neglected. Some timid assistants 
do not like examining books in the presence of readers. But if each book bears the notice, 
“This book will be examined carefully on return”, readers know that the assistants are only 
obeying instructions. Again, I say, honest ratepayers like public officials to be striét. After 
this trouble sheet music was not bound into volumes. Each piece was covered in stout manilla 
or cloth-covered paste-board. So mutilation was stopped and theft reduced. The issue went 
up, because often the borrower wanted only one piece, but in a composite volume had a 
number of other pieces idle at his home. 


Case 8. Some readers have the itch to tear or cut out pictures of nude men and women, 
or erotic letterpress. At one time “difficult” books were not bought or were restricted. As 
a tule it is better not to stock books of bawdy: a word used here for sex-letch matter of the 
pinch-bottom exhibitionist kind attractive to readers whose art is the indecent postcard and 
whose wit is pub and club smut. As a rule, I say. Some eroticism is a feature of Literature 
with a big L; Chaucer or Shakespeare or Boswell or novels and plays on serious sex subjects 
can hardly be shut out and should not be restricted. I doubt whether sex matter does more 
harm than descriptions and condemnations of alcoholism, drug-taking, brutality, and so on, 
all of which incite to experiment. Having expressed this doubt, I must add that few hypocrisies 
sicken me more than the claim that books, simply because they are indecent, belong to Litera- 
ture. Chaucer was dirty because he knew that his readers liked dirt. His belated apology for 


it seems to me insincere. 


Reply. Novels on serious themes, if classed with the subject, where they are more useful 
anyway, rarely fall into young people’s hands, while puritans who ferret them out have no 
more right to object than women who look when they needn’t. 

To proteé art books with illustrations of nudes I used a book-card in the form of a folder, 
of a particular colour. Inside, the folder had columns for the names and addresses of readers 
borrowing the books. The issuing assistant asks the reader for his address, under pretext of 
confirming it, and in his presence records the issue and the name and address inside the 
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folder. Observing this precaution, as he cannot fail to do, the reader takes care to refrain from 
any mischief himself and to report any that he finds. Hence little damage is done to such books 
away from the library. The book-card does not proteét against damage in the library. It is 
easy to overlook a book needing such a protective bookcard. By one such oversight a rogue 
was permitted to cut out all the bawdy in a lending copy of Skeat’s seven-volume edition of 
Chaucer. And a worthy town councillor once said that Chaucer was difficult to read ; some 
people must have their noses rubbed into a fact before they believe it. Photocopies of the 
missing pages of bawdy would today cost less than a replacement of Skeat ; the trouble is 
that these copies index bawdy, and soon disappear. 


Case 9. Seétaries, political partisans, and their like, have an unfortunate tendency to 
scribble comments in books or answers to comments already written in them. This practice 
gravely annoys serious readers. 


Reply. No attempt to catch scribblers is worth while. But combine publicity for the 
library with an advertisement of the mischief. The nuisance may be effectively stopped by 
distributing widely a book-mark with on one side some printed information about the service, 
and on the other a facsimile block of scribbling found in a book, with some words of caution. 
Culprits are scared by the thought that their handwriting will be photographed, published, 
and perhaps recognised by their friends. The practice ceases by the time the supply of marks 
is exhausted. It will recur a few years later, and then a new lot of marks effeéts a cure. As 
a bookmark carrying notes about the service is the cheapest and most direct publicity I know, 
the caution on its reverse costs practically nothing. I used the bookmark to illustrate all 
kinds of misuse. One with a photograph of a pile of soiled, reader- and dog-worried, and 
shaky-loose books effectively persuaded many readers to be more careful. 


Case 10. Absent-mindedness may be a disease, a pose, or a trick. The poseur or the 
trickster we should try to expose. The genuinely absent-minded man is known because he 
leaves a trail of things behind him, his own as well as other people’s. A scholarly, well-off 
man forgot hats, overcoat, pen, anything that was his, and he took anything belonging to 
others that was in his way, hat, umbrella or book. He would choose a book, offer it for dating, 
and then hurry off with any other book lying handy on the counter, one perhaps that another 
reader wished to borrow. Later he would scamper back to complain that the assistant had 
given him the wrong book, and to confess that he had forgotten the one he Aad chosen. 
But quite often he got away with a book not charged to him, usually because he jumped to 
pass the wicket when it was open to let another reader out. 


Reply. It was intolerable that anyone, however honest, should have books not charged 
to him. Aétion had to be taken. Seen privately, he was asked to surrender his ticket or to 
promise to register his books in future. He was distressed, but admitted a failing beyond his 
control and gave up his ticket without objection, though with regret. It was received with 
regret. Shortly after his daughter called, rather amused about the business, but quite under- 
Standing that the library must know in whose hands its books were. She asked that her father 
be allowed to use the library in his go-as-he-pleased way and she herself would see that every 
library book was returned. The treaty was accepted. No library books were lost through 
that household, though the daughter found some mixed with his own. Yet relief was felt 
when he removed to another town. At the best he was a nuisance. 
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Ir has been brought to our notice that the Editorial to the November, 1957, issue contained 
Statements reflecting on the personal truthfulness of Dr. E. A. Savage. Although the purpose 
of the article in question was one of comment merely, we appreciate that parts of it could 
be construed in a light both derogatory and completely inaccurate. We wish to apologise 
to Dr. Savage for the distress caused to him, and emphasize that no slur on his personal 
character was intended. We share the respect in which Dr. Savage is held by all who have 
come into contact with him. 
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A Jubilee in Holland 


SOME ANONYMOUS IMPRESSIONS 

Firry years ago, when there were public libraries in the Netherlands only at Dordrecht, the 
Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leeuwarden and Groningen, a small group of enthusiasts, 
inspired by Dr. H. E. Greve, generally revered as the founder of the Dutch Public Library 
movement, established the Netherlands Association for Public Libraries (or, in the vernacular, 
Centrale Vereniging voor Openbare Leeszalen en Bibliotheken). Quite rightly the members 
decided that this Jubilee deserved to be celebrated with both pride and jubilation. They 
organised a special joint conference with the Netherlands Union of Librarians which took 
place in June at the Hague. It lasted only two days. Those who attended both regretted that 
it was not longer and were amazed that so much happened in so short time. It would be 
wrong to “cast nasturtiums” on L.A. national and branch conferences because in fact com- 
pared with the conferences of comparable bodies in Great Britain they are very, very well 
organized. Nevertheless one can always learn—or shall I say one should always try to learn. 
Consequently it was very sensible of the L.A. Council to send its Hon. Treasurer and Hon. 
Secretary to represent it at this admirably organised and smooth running conference—and 
I’m sure ¢hey will agree. And equally must it be said that even if the latter, at the 50th Anni- 
versary Celebration session, when he conveyed the very sincere good wishes of all British 
librarians and presented the N.A.P.L. (or the C.V.V.O.L.E.B.) with a copy of the catalogue 
of the L.A. library, had not worn “national costume” he must have felt warm deep inside at 
recognizing the friendly, cordial attitude of his Dutch hosts. Neither was the Hon. Treasurer 
a bad ambassador because coming into a world—a nation—of librarians eager to celebrate 
he showed them that British librarians also are very serious—but not when there is no need to 
be and when there are matters worthy of celebration. 

We should, however, have a look at the public library situation in Holland before we 
proceed. I know someone who complained that it was quite impossible to expect anyone 
to understand the English public library system with its 28 metropolitan boroughs and with 
its counties serving every place which before 1919 had not adopted the Public Libraries Aas, 
etc. But if the British situation beats him—well, it would be no use asking him to tell you 
about Holland. Indeed, as one eminent Dutch librarian, Mr. Van Riemsdijk of Amsterdam, 
said at one of the sessions, ““We are celebrating the first fifty years of the Dutch public library 
movement but in truth we still have not ove genuine public library”. And, of course, accord- 
ing to our ideas, he is right. 

Public libraries in Holland are no/, saving in five exceptional cases, municipal institutions. 
They are on the contrary provided and administered by “associations” or “foundations” 
which are of three kinds. Two are religious—Roman Catholic and Orthodox Protestant— 
and in each case the public libraries are to some extent designed to promote the religious 
ideals of their providers. The third are “neutral” associations which seek as we do in this 
country, to provide public libraries which offer an opportunity to everyone to educate himself 
in any direction he may wish. Naturally enough, however, the supporters of the “religious” 
associations tend to regard these as “anti-religious” which, of course, they aren’t—which 
goes to show how much better it is not to let religion enter at all into public library provision. 
However, the N.A.P.L. has very effectively succeeded in uniting these three elements and 
with great diplomacy has sought to give prominence to the factor of library service rather 
than propaganda. I believe that the first few public libraries were genuinely “impartial” 
but when in 1913 the Roman Catholics, presumably somewhat afraid of “impartiality” as 
they have been and are elsewhere in the world, established the first Roman Catholic library, 
it was quite understandable that the orthodox protestants should do likewise. Nowadays 
there are 83 neutral, 55 Roman Catholic and 11 orthodox protestant libraries which are 
recognized and subsidized by the government. Of course in certain places there are two 
or even three “public libraries” of the different types. Since 1948 central rural libraries have 
been established in four provinces. 

However, though these libraries are, saving exceptionally, not run by local authorities 
they get most of their money from them. Last year 60 per cent of the cost was borne by local 
authorities, 6 per cent by the provincial authorities and 16 per cent by the national govern- 
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ment. This leaves 18 per cent to be contributed by the readers themselves who have to pay 
small annual subscriptions. 

The N.A.P.L. plays a major part in administering and stimulating government grants, 
It, not the government, maintains a central Bureau and inspectorate which, on behalf of the 
government, ensures that libraries seeking subsidy shall provide suitable book stocks, housing 
and personnel. Subsidies are based upon population and are conditional upon local or 
provincial support. The N.A.P.L. is also responsible for the training of professional librarians, 
great Stress being laid on the need for qualified librarianship everywhere. 

To return to the Conference, however: meetings began on the Monday afternoon 
followed by a reception by the municipality in the evening. On the Tuesday morning there 
were four simultaneous sessions for scientific libraries, public libraries, special libraries and 
children’s libraries. Strange to relate—oh, how envious is the British librarian of the command 
his colleagues in other lands have of 4is tongue, when he is so lamentably ignorant of theirs !— 
at two of these the principal speakers were English librarians who naturally spoke in English 
and later enjoyed a general discussion in the same language. Had someone walked in not 
knowing where he was he could easily have thought he was at an L.A. Branch meeting. For 
there was Lionel McColvin holding forth as so many times before in so many parts of the 
world about the public library as an instrument for freedom and individuality. His theme 
here was “The Chance to Read” and it is easy to imagine what he said about public libraries, 
that were not run by local authorities, that were not free, that were not all (or even generally) 
“open access”. One assumes that those who invited him and chose his theme knew what to 
expect and possibly most of his librarian audience agreed. Anyhow, it was a very forthright, 
uncomprising address—and it seemed to be acceptable. 

Simultaneously in another room of the famous old Binnenhof (the Parliament House of 
Holland)—fancy the L.A. holding an Annual General Meeting at the House of Lords !— 
Dutch librarians were paying a great compliment to another English librarian—Miss Eileen 
Colwell, the doyen of British children’s librarians. She gave a talk, heard by over 100 fellow 
children’s librarians, on Eleanor Farjeon and also told them the story of Elsie Piddock. I am 
told that she delighted her colleagues as her Stories have elsewhere delighted so many young 

eople. They gave her a scrap book which had been prepared by all the children’s librarians 
of Holland and which embraced material on the folk tales, local customs, costume and so on 
of this very friendly country. Incidentally, there is a separate department of the Bureau 
specially concerned with work with children and young people. 

After lunch the Jubilee Celebration proper took place. First there was a “formal” 
meeting which somehow acquired a delightful atmosphere of informality at which literally 
dozens of people made brief speeches of congratulation—including representatives of several 
other European library associations including our own. At its close there were two presenta- 
tions to the Association—one of a portrait of the founder of Dutch public libraries, Dr. Greve, 
the other of a substantial sum of money colleéted from the membership at large which is to 
be devoted to the preparation of a standard manual of library economy—so far lacking (the 
“manual” not the “economy”). Then followed a reception and a “festive dinner” which was 
truly “festive” and an admirable “cabaret” performed by library personnel. I would call it 
a “revue” rather than a cabaret as much of it consisted of sketches—shall one say “impressions” 
—of library life which were so clever and so well performed that even those who could not 
“understand them” in the strict sense of the word could sense their meaning and enjoy them. 

And then, when it was nearly all over there was, according to the official programme, 
an “opportunity for informal chats and dancing at the Kurhaus-restaurant”. 

These notes are written by one who was there but prefers to be anonymous but who 
has agreed to record these brief impressions for two reasons. One is that he hopes some of 
the many English speaking, Dutch Lisrary Worvp-reading librarians will realize that one 
of their guests, at their jubilee, experienced one of the happiest, most charming, most friendly 
experiences of his life. The other is that he would remind British librarians that elsewhere 
there are colleagues, engaged on the same task, facing greater difficulties than they have ever 
known, nevertheless doing work of a high order—and doing so with a smile, with faith and 
good fellowship. I often think that if British librarians knew more of their fellow workers in 
other countries—such as Holland—they’d be happier and more sure of themselves, 
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fiom NELSON 


Brann and ‘The Iconoclast’ 


by CHARLES CARVER with a preface by D. W. BROGAN. The almost incredible 
story of William Cowper Brann, a Texas journalist, who built up the circulation of his 
one-man paper to 120,000 and became an internationally-known figure. ‘A superb 
brilliantly written truthful Western.’ Evening News. ‘It beats most Western movies 
and happens to be true.” The Sphere. Illustrated. 8?" « 53" 212 pp 15s 


Greeks 


by MICHAEL GRANT illustrated by DON POTTINGER. An unusual book of 
universal interest — at once a scholarly account of the Ancient Greeks, terse and 
accurate, and also a delightful volume elegantly produced. The abundant illustrations 
in two colours are by Don Pottinger, well known to admirers of Simple Heraldry, 
Simple Custom and Blood Royal. ‘An admirable and entertaining survey of Greek 
activity.” The Observer. 

Crown 4to 64 pp 12s 6d 


Scotland Before History 


by STUART PIGGOTT illustrated by KEITH HENDERSON. The story of human 
settlement in Scotland from the earliest times to the Roman Occupation. The 32 
scraper-board illustrations are complementary to the text, planned in close collabora- 
tion by author and artist. ‘Compulsory reading for every serious-minded person 
interested in the past of Britain.” G/yn Daniel. 

88° x $3” viii+-112 pp 15s 


The Cream of Alpines 


by FRANK BARKER illustrated by TERENCE FREEMAN. An essential book for 
every rock-gardener. Fifty Alpine plants, the first choice of a famous plant-collector 
and nurseryman, are treated in great detail, their special fads, fancies or antipathies 
analysed, the most likely processes for their welfare discussed. 6 full-page colour 
plates and 44 line drawings. 

9” « 63" x +96 pp 15s 
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Library Association Youth Section Conference, 1958 


Tue Youth Section of The Library Association held a weekend School from September 5th- 
7th, at Redlands College, Bristol, which proved (once it had been found) to be an attraétive 
and comfortable modern building. Most members experienced more than a little difficulty 
in finding it, due to the blank incomprehension which was the response of many Bristolians 
to the question, “Can you tell me how to get to Redlands College ?” Shortly before proceed- 
ings began at 6.30 p.m. ‘various harassed groups of people converged from the many roads 
near the college and were pleasantly surprised to find themselves suddenly there. Even the 
layout of the college buildings was confusing, and those with a poor sense of dire¢tion had 
just about sorted out the various routes from the house where they slept to the dining room 
and lecture room by Sunday afternoon, when it was time to go home. 


It was a very mixed gathering. There were over a hundred people there, and it was 
gratifying to find so many lively and attractive women at a professional conference (there 
were also about twelve men, who tended not unnaturally to go about in pairs). There were 
Children’s Librarians from as far away as Scotland and as near as Bristol; librarians and 
teacher-librarians from schools ; librarians from teachers’ training colleges, and two repre- 
sentatives from a firm of booksellers. It was interesting to see that a large number of those 
attending the course were young assistant Children’s Librarians—an encouragement to those 
who are heard deploring the lack of interest in work with young people amongst newly- 
qualified librarians. It was significant also to notice how many Children’s Librarians who 
might have been considered to be within reasonable travelling distance of Bristol were not 
there. 

Before anything else is said, the committee of the Youth Section must be congratulated 
for their courage in deciding to devote an entire weekend to the discussion of books. The 
theme of the conference was “Children’s Books: The Critical Approach”. This may seem 
an odd reason for congratulation to an outsider, but to anyone within the profession who 
follows the programme of conferences of any section of The Library Association it is only too 
painfully obvious that books are not usually considered worthy of attention. It is, indeed, 
a sad reflection on The Library Association that this point has to be made. Is it too much to 
hope that other people may be persuaded to follow the admirable lead of the Youth Seétion 
and lay aside problems of finance and administration to consider simply—books ? 


The weekend was interesting and valuable for many reasons. There is always on such 
occasions the fascination of endless discussions with other people and the comparing of 
experiences. It is always a matter for surprise that one can agree about so much, and also 
disagree to such a great extent about libraries, books and children. There is an absorbing 
field for the student of human nature faced by the wide varieties of temperament and character 
attracted to work with children. There are the sweet-natured, maternal and rather uncompli- 
cated who get on well with children—particularly young ones ; the childlike who seem to 
derive tremendous pleasure from reading children’s books themselves—often whimsical and 
slightly fey ; the down-to-earth and natural, ever championing the rights of those who fail 
the eleven-plus, the backward readers and the potential readers who never reach the library ; 
and lastly the shrewd intelle€tual women, witty and balanced and somewhat aloof. It was 
essentially a weekend that should have lasted longer—all the time one was conscious that 
there must be many interesting people there to whom there would not even be time to speak 
let alone engage in conversation, and one was forced to the conclusion that a hundred is too 
large and unwieldly a number of people to spend a weekend together. 


I feel that most people left the conference enriched. That though we reached few con- 
clusions about anything, so many challenging statements were made that everyone there 
must have been encouraged to explore many different avenues of thought. We were extremely 
fortunate in our speakers. Mr. Richard Armstrong spoke on “The Author and His Values”, 
and gave a witty and entertaining account of his early life at sea and an interesting explanation 
of his reasons for deciding to write, and further proved what is obvious from his books, 
that he is a person of character and integrity. 


i 
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THE NEW V.C. 


LEXICON 
READER 


PRICE 
£44 


for microfiche and slides. £55 for microfiche, micro- 
film, film strips and slides. £60 complete including 
prism attachment. 


The first all-British Reader, especially designed for use 
in libraries. With the different attachments it can be 
used to read or project microfiche, microfilm, filmstrip 
and slides—finger tip control rotating the projected 
image. Write for details to 


THE SPECIALISTS IN MICRORECORDING 


Micro Methods Ltd. 


East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 
(‘phone : Lofthouse Gate 3251). 


New EPWORTH Books 


THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF FRANCIS 
ASBURY 


With illustrations and maps. 3 vols. 150s. the set 


The Letters and Journal have not been published 
since 1820, and this edition is the result of devoted 
and strenuous research by a team of American 
scholars. The American Government has expressed 
its interest in this project, which has been undertaken 
at the request of the Methodist Church of America. 


SPEECH IN THE PULPIT 

By PAUL E. SANGSTER, M.A., L.R.A.M. (Speech 
and Drama), Gold Medallist, L.A.M.D.A. 

It is a conviction of the author that when a man is 
deep in his Bible, clear in his doctrine, skilful in the 
craft of sermon-construction, he can still fail as a 
preacher because of inattention to his voice. This is 
a “Must” book for young preachers—and plenty of 
those who are not so young, too. 8s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


Grange Fibre, Leicester, Makers of Linson, Fabroleen and Milskin 


‘Small Wonder’ 


Published by Robert Hale and 
bound in maroon Linson by James 


Burn. 


Says Bob the Binder : 

“Graham Porter’s latest book 
will revive light-hearted memories 
for every parent. Hope Sax will 
pardon our trespass on his jacket. 
A book to read and lend to all 
your friends. Small Wonder they 
chose dependable Linson for the 
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Miss Naomi Lewis enthralled us by a series of challenging, witty and often devastating 
comments on “The Art of the Reviewer”, which provided enough talking points for many 
future discussions. 

Four librarians helped to increase our understanding of Miss Monica Edwards, Mr. Ian 
Serraillier, Miss Elfrida Vipont and Miss Eleanor Farjeon by drawing on their own personal 
experience of the authors concerned and painting vivid portraits of these widely different 


people. 
A comparatively short space of time was left for discussion in groups on different types 
of books—adventure stories for boys, picture story books, fairy tales, animal books, to name 
only a few of the subjects. Surprisingly enough, we were told, rather apologetically, that 
this was an experimental part of the programme. The committee need have had no doubts 
about its success. Almost every group leader on reporting back complained that more could 
have been discussed if there had only been more time. Semi-incoherent thoughts, lucid and | 
penetrating analyses, constructive recommendations and tantalising half-truths emerged from 
almost every report. Listening to the summaries of the discussion, I was prompted to wonder 
at many things—the sad truth that just as there is a great gulf fixed between the children 
from homes where books are considered essential, and children from homes totally unused to 
reading, there is often a corresponding lack of understanding between librarians dealing 
with different types of children. (It was interesting not being able to help overhearing an 
animated discussion between two eminent librarians—one championing the provision of books 
for backward readers, the other arguing that the number of backward readers were too small 
to be taken into consideration). In this connection, too, Miss Lewis admitted that she 
reviewed books with the well-educated child in mind. I was also prompted to rather irreverent 
thoughts. What a danger we anxious librarians run in analysing and disseéting the type of 
books we consider suitable for children. Unless we keep a sense of proportion we shall be 
working towards an anaemic and dull literature. This was particularly apparent in the dis- 
cussion on adventure Stories. Some people were so anxious to exclude violence that they 
reached the ridiculous position of suggesting that adventure stories need include no fights, 
and historical stories should try to avoid battles! The neat and businesslike comments on 
picture story books, their shortcomings and qualities prompted the thought that this week- 
end school must be followed up without delay. The whole period could profitably have been 
spent in discussion (certainly the first evening’s “entertainment” in which poems were read 
to us and Stories told to us could have been omitted—or was I alone in finding it rather 
embarrassing ?) Here is a challenge to us, and an opportunity to attract more notice in the 
world at large than we usually do. Why not arrange a conference for a limited number of 
experienced people to discuss books and to make recommendations to publishers based on 
their conclusions ? This would indeed be a valuable contribution to the world of children’s 
books, and a useful development from a very pleasant and provocative weekend. 


HP as a very high level. A retired Civil Servant 
Memorabilia occupying an important office in which he had 
An interesting faét is that Sir Charles Norton, | occasional dealings with libraries, told me that, 
M.B.E., M.C., J.P., who is Honorary Legal | by way of advice to his own successor, he said, 


Adviser to the Library Association, is Mayor “If you are in doubt about a library question, 
of Westminster and therefore ex-officio a | ask Percy Welsford; he will always give you 
member of the Public Libraries Committee. the sensible answer”. That is high tribute in 
my view. One of his characteristic qualities is 
his level-headed thinking and equanimity 
amongst the more contentious elements amongst 


P. S. J. WeELsrorp | 
| us. We are often an excitable and conflicting 
| 


Happily the time has not come to regard the 
services of Mr. P. S. J. Welsford as Secretary 
of the Library Association as past; his retire- 
ment does not become operative until June, 
1959. Nor for assessing those services, since 
until then they continue on what I regard 


folk, a quality which greatly puzzles outsiders 
who imagine that librarians are a most placid 
race having the most peaceful job on earth. To 
return, this Brighton Conference which he is 


Library | 


Certainties 
Kitchener | 


Portrait of an Imperialist 
PHILIP MAGNUS 


Author of ‘Gladstone’ 
Illustrated 30s net 


Alexander’s Path 

Further Travels in Turkey 

FREYA STARK 

Author of ‘The Lycian Shore’, etc. 
Illustrated 30s net 


Mani 
Travels in the Southern Peleponnese 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


Author of ‘The Traveller's Tree’, etc. 
Illustrated 18s net 


Candies in Denmark 


BERYL MILES 
Author of ‘The Stars My Blanket’, etc. 
Illustrated 21s net 


Columbus was Right ! 
Rover Around the World 
BARBARA TOY 


Author of ‘A Fool Strikes Oil’, etc. 
Illustrated 21s net 


The Private Sea | 
The Island of Poros 
PETER MAYNE 


Author of ‘The Alleys of Marrakesh’, etc. 
18s net 


The Book of Experiments 


LEONARD DE VRIES 
150 Drawings 15s net 


OHN MURRAY 
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SHIRE TRANSPARENT 
PLASTIC SLEEVES 


Public Libraries, Booksellers and Commercial 
Libraries throughout the country and 
overseas are now using Shire Sleeves with 
complete satisfaction. 


Shire Sleeves are not acetate, they will not 
split nor discolour, there are no taped edges 
to become soiled and peel off. Shire Sleeves 
will quickly save more in wear and tear than 
their cost. Adhesive tape is not necessary. 
Eight stock sizes. Any special sizes made to 
order. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


WHOLESALE LIBRARIES LIMITED 
DEACON STREET 
LEICESTER 
ENGLAND 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 59 Britton STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROoabD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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organizing as I write, will be the last he will 
attend while in office. Those who attend may 
care to remember that and what it must imply 
to one who has served us so well and so long. 


“To THE LIBRARIAN OF... 


I am always pleased when a book is dedi- 
cated to a librarian ; many make acknowledg- 
ment in prefaces of services rendered but a 
direé&t dedication means more, doesn’t it ? 
The most recent is from the veteran John 
Cowper Powys, who dedicates his last great 
novel, The Brazen Head (Macdonald), to Gilbert 
Turner, F.L.A. Were I the Librarian of Rich- 
mond I should regard this as a laurel indeed. 
I noted, too, that Phyllis Sutton (#ée Riches), 
the compiler of the large index of Collective 
Biography, published by the L.A., has written 
many light romances of coach travel in Switzer- 
land, Spain, Austria and other places, and 
dedicates a recent one, A Dalmatian Holiday 
(W. H. Allen) “For W. C. Berwick Sayers’’. 
I hope, if you know of others, you will enlarge 
my list of them for me. 


FRANK GARDNER ON TELEVISION 


A propos of book losses from lending 
libraries, a brief TV interview with Mr. 
Frank M. Gardner on the Home Service of the 
B.B.C. on September 11th, was a useful affair. 
Mr. Gardner’s Annual Report last year showed 
that he was perturbed over the losses of 
Students’ books especially by what seems 
obviously to have been deliberate theft. That 
Story is an old one. He revealed that a detective 
had been employed for a week or so tocatch 
culprits but his efforts resulted only in be- 
wilderment. A promising suspect would 
colleé&t books only to put them down in other 
parts of the library as new preferences changed 
his mind, and this was repeatedly the case. 
Asked why readers stole books of this kind, 
he expressed the view that the average reader 
did not regard books as property but as some- 
thing their conscience would allow them to 
take. It was common enough for quite decent 
people to borrow their friends’ books and 
not to return them. Both interviewer and in- 
terviewed agreed on that. By the way, the 
cameras showed Mr. Gardner to be an excellent 
subject. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION 

It is welcome news that Viscount Hailsham 

gave to the House of Lords in a written reply 


NATIONAL 


LIBRARY WORLD 


on July 30th, that it is intended to start build- 
ing, on a site to be leased from the London 
County Council, a new National Reference 
Library of Science and Invention within the 
next five years. The value of such a library 
cannot be underestimated if Great Britain is 
ever to re-establish the fame of its scientific 
achievements and become once more the 
leading nation for inventiveness and techno- 
logical progress. It is to be hoped that the 
expression “‘within the next five years” does 
not in faét mean that building will not start 
until the end of the five years. 
PENNY FOR THE AUTHOR 

Once more this article, which has the 
approval of most librarians in its main theme, 
since our charges should relate to the realities 
of the day, lifts the head of the bogy of giving 
authors some monetary benefit from the 
library use of their books. It has not recently 
been a live issue amongst librarians. Can we 
produce something analogous to the collection 
the Performing Rights Society makes on the 
public uses of gramophone records, and live 
music performances ? Can the reading of a 
book by a private individual be proved to be 
analogous to these ? If so, it is not beyond 
the ingenuity of a Callander to devise some 
method by which it could be collected, but for 
most of us it would seem to involve several 
complications and could hardly be worth while 
unless the sum to be collected were a sub- 
Stantial one. A penny charge on each issue 
would produce about £4,000 per million issues. 
If this were distributed in proportion to the 
readings of their books, how much would the 
average author get when the overheads had 
been met? I commend the working out of 
this problem to my younger brethren. Quite 
a different approach to the question may be 
preferred ; for example, an additional shilling 
or so might be added to the price of the in- 
dividual book which is bought for library 
circulation. But why should any kind of charge 
be inflicted only on public libraries ? There 
are other kinds of libraries which apparently 
are run for private profit, and they have great 
circulations. What benefit, apart from his 
Standard royalty on sales does the author get 
from these ? 


Free 


The Observer on July 27th had a brief, sym- 
pathetic and pungent leader on the money 
charges in public libraries, to which we have 
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referred here occasionally. The public has 
the now traditional belief that all the services 
under the Public Libraries Aéts are free, 
although they have grown used to small 
mulé&s for undue detention of books. These, 
in some places, have now been raised by in- 
creasing scales, and, as we have twice recorded, 
one library at least has an approved local bye- 
law by which the courts can impose a fine of 
five pounds on a defaulter who retains an over- 
due book after its return has been demanded. 
Charges for the bespeaking of books, once a 
penny, more recently twopence, have in at 
least one place lately become eightpence, or 
possibly more. One can affirm that the day 
of the free library is rapidly passing. The 
average household “never had it so good as 
now” and there is nothing that the old penny 
will buy except a postage Stamp and that will 
not pay the postage of anything. Moreover, 
the library, being no longer confined to bboks— 
indeed, some writings now boldly say that it 
no longer consists of them—has become an 
emporium for the distribution of discs, illustra- 
tions, micro-films, music scores, and photo- 
or other copies of parts of books or periodicals. 
All these are not equally expensive to provide 
or serve, but in total they make inroads upon 
the library budget which seem to make the 
prevailing Libraries Aéts seem archaic. All 
are praiseworthy and serve a fair but relatively 
small proportion of the total users of the public 
library. The majority still pathetically believe 
that a library means books. So much so that, 
with a right appreciation of the etymology of 
the word although a faulty application of it, 
our lowlier readers mean, not changing the 
library they use but their books when they 
use the phrase, “I must change my library”. 
Have we got so caught up in our enthusiasm 
for the ana of information that we do not 
appreciate that the book must always be the 
heart of our aétivities ? 


In any case any amendments to the Libraries 
A&s should perhaps incorporate powers to 
charge for some of the extra-book activities 
which now prevail, and should make it clear 
that the fines and charges now made are as 
tight in law as they seem in commonsense to 
be. Some such new A& The Observer hopes 
may emerge from the awaited report of the 
Roberts Committee. 


——— Apps BRIGHTNESS” 


One cannot but notice the great change for 
the better that has come from the now very 


general use of plastic covers over the original 
bookjackets in public lending libraries. The 
practice will doubtless become universal. This 
was borne upon me specially a month or so 
ago when I visited the Southfields Library at 
Leicester, a library which as a building it is 
well known is a successful and ingenious com- 
bination of circles and is spacious, airy, and 
full of natural light. Its shelves had scarcely 
a volume upon them which did not shine in 
its original jacket, giving me the delighted 
sensation of a library with a stock entirely new. 
The protective value of the method is recog- 
nized and, in this instance, Mr. R. Matthewman, 
the Librarian of this fine Leicester branch, told 
me he had difficulty in finding enough books 
to make up his binding allocation. That is an 
enviable position ; how many librarians are in 
similar case ? 


T.V. Times 


A five-year-old peered round his garden 
hedge with great caution, holding in his hand 
one of the pistols which must be making 
dividends for toy-makers and greeted me with 
“Stick ’em up !” 

I did so, vainly it seemed, for the pistol 
snapped with a, for him, gratifying explosion. 
“Now”, he said, ““You must fall down.” That 
I deftly avoided. Later on, another, in Indian 
guise with feathered head and bow in hand, 
met me. “Who are you?” I greeted him. 
“Great Chief Long-Knife”, was the informa- 
tion vouchsafed. Two samples only from a 
neighbourhood simply littered with small 
cowboys, Indian chiefs, spacemen and an 
occasional Fabian of the Yard. All are armed 
with the favoured long rifle or the gleaming 
white metal pistol, or with bow and arrow, 
home-made, as are the lath swords and im- 
provised ammunition belts and other produéts 
of the small boy arsenal. Thus do traders, 
parents and children usher in the era of peace 
for which statesmen everywhere arming their 
nations to the teeth, are working. The Daily 
Telegraph has had in the silly season, a few 
letters dealing with this somewhat worn but 
ever-prevailing subjeét. In a school reader, 
composed of stories drawn from traditional 
sources, and intended for children of five and 
six, he counted 20 instances of sudden and 
painful death by falling, drowning, burning, 
hanging, crushing, scalding, starvation, boil- 
ing and being eaten alive. TV assists the taste : 
the supposed children’s heroes are quick on the 
draw, spray bullets, raising the dust about the 
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feet of their opposites and an atmosphere of 
violence pervades their lives. Where does the 
library come into this sort of picture ? 
TOKENS AND STOCK 

Westminster introduced the “token” system. 
Its recent Annual Report says that a complete 
stocktaking made of all the libraries except 
South Audley Street, where it was done a 
year ago, revealed that losses due to theft 
during the working of the token method of 
book-issuing appear to be similar to those in 
libraries using traditional methods. This 
seems to justify a system which has simplified 
and speeded up counter work greatly. I 
always appreciate reports on how such experi- 
ments work out. 


The Librarian’s Library 


Irwin (Raymond) The Golden Chain. H. 
Lewis, 1958. 2s. 6d. 

On January 30th, 1957, Raymond Irwin was 
created Professor of Library Studies, and in November 
of that year he delivered his inaugural lecture. His 
fame in our profession rests on his success as head of 
the School of Librarianship and Archives, and as the 
historian of libraries and it was no surprise that his 
subjeét on that occasion should have been “A Study in 
the History of Libraries’’. He gave no formal history 
but, as was appropriate, a display of illustrating his 
wealth of knowledge and understanding of all aspeéts 
of reading, writing, books and libraries and all other 
matters relating to the vast art and science of human 
communication. Lit with many an apt quotation, this 
first le€ture of a new professorship will itself be a source 
for quotation, suitable for many an occasion. 
PRODUCTION : Spring, 


Book DESIGN AND 


1958 

The editor of this handsome new journal States his 
aims and objeéts in as delightful a piece of dissimulation 
as has been read in months. “Book produétion, design, 
and technical advances’—how well is this already 
covered in the periodical field ?_ 1 refreshed my memory 
of “The British Printer’’ (which seems to be 95%, 
advertisements these days), the sumptuous “Bowater 
Papers’, the “Penrose Annual’’, and “Graphis Annual’. 
Of these Penrose appears to cover the same ground— 
and much more, but then, it only appears once a year. 

The articles in this first issue are on the whole 
lively, informative and interesting. “The relationship 
between publisher, printer and designer’, an acute 
account with a light touch on the paper back field, by 
\nthony Godwin, and a rather precious spiel on hand- 
binding by Rigby Graham. The article on filmsetting, 
is perhaps of the most immediate interest to librarians. 
It is historical in treatment, with sound factual content. 

The lay-out and design of the journal is impeccable, 
although a little more colour would not come amiss. It 
is aimed at the book trade rather than the librarian. One 
hopes that future numbers will be sufficiently wide in 
subje&t matter to retain the interest of librarians—as 
this first number undoubtedly does. B.H.B. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


LiprAry AssOcIATION PAMPHLET, No. 18, 
Archives and Manuscripts in Libraries. By 
Philip Hepworth, M.A., F.L.A., F.R.S.A, 
London, the Library Association, 1958, 

The intention of this pamphlet is “to record the 
achievements of libraries of all kinds in the conservation 
and use of archives and manuscripts” and it is addressed 
to “librarians who employ archivists and those who do 
not’’ and not to archivists themselves. It includes a 
useful summary of some of the great collections and 
reference to the sources of information on the many 
others, followed by a list of catalogues and guides to 
manuscripts in libraries, covering national and univer- 
sity, Oxford and Cambridge colleges, cathedral, public, 
special and private, with a helpful se¢tion on guides to 
locations. 

The terms “archives’’ and “manuscripts’’ are 
detined but the distinétion is not always preserved in 
the text. The difference between an archive repository 
and a collection of documents relating to a locality or 
subject, or of manuscripts intrinsically valuable is not 
merely an academic point but one affecting fundamen- 
tally the work and responsibility of the custodian. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the writer should have cited 
Dr. Schellenberg on the relationship of the archive and 
library professions, as the principles and praétice of the 
U.S. National Archives are not entirely acceptable to 
British archivists and give rise to controversy in this 
country. 

The conclusions reached by Mr. Hepworth which 
for the most part do not apply to the national, university 
and public libraries where so much has been done 
already in this field, are that more should be done by 
libraries is general. He regrets that the work is so often 
regarded by libraries as a side-line and refers to the 
Library Association’s Statement on policy (which he 
includes in an appendix) on the acquisition of archives 
and manuscripts being a legitimate purpose of libraries. 
It might be as well to point out that the statement also 
advocates that “archives should be gathered in as few 
large repositories as is compatible with ease of access 
and Storage’, the unreasonable multiplication of 
repositories being a hindrance rather than a help to 
Students and scholars. An important point is made in 
Stressing the need for co-operation rather than compe- 
tition between libraries and record offices. The latter, 
though a comparatively recent phenomenon have as 
their raison d’étre the care of archives and it is reasonable 
that as official repositories they should receive material 
which, before their establishment, might have gone to 
neighbouring university or public libraries. This does 
not preclude the possibility of friendly relations between 
libraries and record offices and co-operation including 
the exchange of information as to holdings. 

In his final paragraph Mr. Hepworth makes some 
worthwhile suggestions. His case might have been 
Strengthened, however, had he given as his reasons for 
encouraging librarians to take an interest in colleétions 
of documents, either archives or manuscripts, firstly, 
the’preservation of material which might otherwise have 
been lost, and secondly the service of scholarship. 7 

M.LY.W. 


The Editor welcomes correspondence from 
readers on articles appearing in this journal, 
or on any matters of interest to the library 
profession. 
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